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SwiTzgsrnanp, 1863. 
My Dean Fraienps in THE Orrice: 

I elosed one of my letters at the Furea Pass, 
which is not, as you might suppose, a gate or gorge 
in the mountain, but simply a smaller mountain 
among larger ones. Whereas the Galenstock, 
along whose flanks our ascending path had lain, 
is over eleven thoueand feet high, Fuarca is only 
seveh thousand. A place four thousand feet 
below another must be quite lew. But it is 
three thousand feet higher than our starting-place | 
im the morning! 

All day clouds, dashes of mist, and some drops 
spattered down, gave token of change. As we 
poured into the inn at Furea,—a rude square 
stone house, only inhabited in summer,—the rain 
deseended in goed earnest. We looked back from 
the windows along the path, to see the fate of 
other parties coming along our route, but the 
gray, swagging cloud hid everything. The salle 
& manger was oceupied already by a mixed party 
—English, French, and Germans. By the time 
that we sat down to our lunch, in poured a bevy 
of ladies, quite drenched, but brave and laughing. 
Every where in Switzerland I find ladies perform- 
ing the most adventurous and difficult. feats. 
They walk with great perseverance, ride where 
‘apy one ean ride, hang over precipices with com- 
posure, and endure fatigue and inconveniences 
with patience and good nature quite edifying to 
many moody gentlemen, who visit the Alps, one 
would think, to hear their complaints or lauda- 
tions, for the sake of finding good hotels! Indeed, 
as soon as a mountain hitherto unascended is 
conquered, some lady will be found to achieve 
what some man has accomplished. On any peak 
where man plants a flag, there, ere loag, a woman 
will hang her scarf. A French lady lately, hav- 
ing reached the summit of Mont Blanc, made her 
guides lift her up above their heads, that she 
might ascend higher than ever had any other 
mountain climber ! 

We rested for an hour and a half for the 
horses’ sakes. On opening the door, the clouds 
had parted, and a faint sunlight was striving to 
get down to us. The rain had turned to snew. 
The ground about us was silvered over. Bat 
the near peaks were exquisitely brilliant. We 
begam our descent on feot. No one who has not 
experienced it can imagine the exhilaration of 
walking in high mountain regions in a cool day. 
We were like so many colts turned loose in a 
pasture, each seeming to vie with the other in 
foolish eapers. We ran, we jumped, we took 


lqft our zigzegging orses and guides far behind | us. | 
On turning to the left, at one point, suddenly there 
breke upen me a sight that brought me to a halt. 
There wasa Glacier! It was the first I hadseen! 
For years I had read everything I could lay my 
hands upen concerning glaciers; had followed 
Alpine travelers with an interest searcely less 
than that excited by Polar regions; had been an 
imvisible and imaginary member of the Alpine 
Club, and explored with its most adventurous 
men the “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ‘of the 
Alps,” and yet had never seen one! There was 
a kind of mystery hung about them. They were 
clothed in my mind with an indescribable inter- 
est. At length I beheld it! There it lay, of 
dazzling whiteness, 20 that I could scarcely look 
upen it. It seemed to be let down from the sky. 
The clouds darkened the valley where I stood. 
But they had epened, far up this valley to the 
left, and let through a blaze of light that kindled 
the snow to the most intense and dazzling radi- 
ance. I sat downin silence. I donot now kuow 
why tears should have started. It was not 
simply ta@@icture that lsy before me. It was the 
stirring ee by that picture, of those subtle 
yearnings which never fail to rise in the presence 
of objects that bring near the conception of the 
Infinite and Eternal God! My inward vision 
was far beyond any outward seeing. I almost 
expected to hear an Apocalyptic voice, and to be- 
hold angels above it, as if this exceeding white- 
ness, lifted up against the far sky, could mean 
nothing less than the epening of the Gate of 
Heaven ! 

The weather grew stormier. We donned our 
overcoats and rabbers. Umbrellas were unpacked. 
But still we descended, till, through a long valley, 
we saw, far down below, the Rhone Glacier —one 
of the largest and most beautiful in Switzerland. 
Everything else was forgotten. Clouds, rain, rocks, 
flowers, fatigue, were unneticed as we hastened 
on toward this noble spectacle. It had, however, 
avery different charm from that one that had 

~fiashed down upon us from above. This one lay 
eutspread beneath us. It wasnear. Wecould see 
its crevasses, its moraines, its broken and splinter- 
ed columns of ice, where the solid mass descend- 
ed over a hidden precipice. That which 
before was only an idea, now wasa thing. The 
imagination now was permitted to rest, and the 
senses to take its place. The Rhone Glacier has 
a eourse of some eighteen miles. But nottwo miles 
of it appeared to us. The rest lay coiled among 
the mountain-tops. The lower part of this gla- 
cier lay spread out like a fan, or still more like a 
ceckle-shell, with its convex surface uppermost. 
It secmed not more than a hundred rods aeross it. 
It was, probably, from half te three-quarters of a 
mile. Everything in these regions deceives the 
eye, making magnitudes seem small. Hights, 
distances, mountains, glaciers, all are small to me. 
} know that they are large, but cannet make them 
appear 60. 

And here the river Rhone is bora! Forth, out 
of the lower edge of the glacier, it rushed, through 
an arch of ice, not a trembling, triekling rill, but 
a sounding river, with depth, and breadth, anda 
yoice, and with a violence that deterred me from 
venturing its strength! [ts color is that of soapsuds - 
—a dull gray, by reason of the particles of ground 
reck with which it is surcharged.. The Visp, 
which enters it lower down the valley, is so fall 
of powdered stone, that on drinking from it my 
mouth was afilieted with grit. Down through the 
beautiful valley of the Valais it flows, and 


in an instant, when it enters there, it ceases to be 
gcvy, and becomes exquisitely blue and pure. It 
then issues Out from the lake, and just belew Ge- 
neva receives the Arve, from Chamounix Valley. 


waters off to one side, and holds three- 






Aristocrats all the world over are alike! The 
clarified Rhone disdains its brother, as savoring 
too much of the soil, forgetting that a few leagues 
beck] it was, itself, just as dirty and ignoble. — 
The Romans described the Rhone as issuing 
“from the gates of eternal night, at the foot of the 
pillar of the sun.” Any one who losked up at 
the brilliant frozen cascade abeve, and then at the 
deep dark mouth from which the water issues be- 
low, will feel that the poetry of the expression is 
admirably descriptive. We stopped but a moment 
at the hotel, near the glacier, for we were to cross 
over to Grimsel that day, and the weather was 
threatening. And so, mounting, we made at the 
Maienwang, or “ The blooming turf-slope.” The 
rain and wind were making the same journey. 
They ascended with us with an intimacy not at 
all agreeable. The mountain-side was so steep, 
that I do not see how a man once started on its 
side downward could bold up till he rolled to the 
bottom. The zigzags, for steepness, narrowness, 
and shortness, exceeded any we had yet found. 
At every turn toward the north, there lay the 
grand glacier. Nor when we had gone far up 
did we seem te have reached the altitude of the 
upper part of the glacier, where im passing over 
the rocks it was cleft into columns, pyramids, 
pillars, of every size and form. Once, as we 
turned in our path, toward the glacier, the elouds 
had fitfully parted, and sent a slanting light across 
the side of the Maienwang. Then I saw how 
beautiful and true its name, “ The blooming turf- 
slope,” was. Myriads of rhododendrons—the little 
Alpine rose, se-called, but in leaf and general as- 
pect like our dwarf azaleas—covered the whole 
mountain-side, mixed with other flowers, blae, 
white, and yellow, in profasion. Against the 
white background of the Glacier of the Rhone 
shone out this mountain sheet of blossoms wet 
with rain, glittering in the moment’s sunbeam! 
It was the vision of a moment, the scud came fly- 
jug at us agein, the sun went out, the wind tugged 
at every garment. We crouched on eur saddles, 
held the umbrellas close to our heads, with short- 
ened handles, and pushed upward. Great moun- 
tains now and then half-appeared, looking grim 
through wreaths of mist. Far down southward 
was the valley of Valais, that eamet and went as 
the clouds drooped or opened. The wind now 
rose to quite a little tempest. Should it wax more 
loud and strong, the preeipitous side of a-moun- 
tain was not exactly the favorite position we 
should have chosen. My horse had a provoking 
confidence in his own sure-footedness, and tried 
to walk the very edge of the path. I have pretty 
firm nerves in climbing. But it seemed needless 
venturing on his part. The other side of the 
path was just as good. I could not make him 
see it. He would tread to an inch the edge, and I 
looked down thousands of feet below. me, 
reflecting in what shape I should find myself 


should he slip or misstep _ or stumble. He did 
fieither — sturdy fellow! “His guide waa a 


fellow about seventeen. He seemed to love 
the horse as if he had been a human be- 
ing. He talked to him, and patted him, and now 
and then caressed his head, putting his own face 
to it, as if it were wife orchild. On reaching 
the summit we came to a drear and dark lake call- 
ed “ Todtensee,” or “ The lake of the dead.” Here 
were thrown the dead bodies of Austrians and 
French after one of their mountain battles in 
1799. Nothing amazes one more,’in climbing 
these mountains, than to know that they have 
been the fields of war. It seems impossible that 
armies could be got up into such positions. A 
battle on the spire of Trinity Church would not 
be se extravagant a similitude as one might think 
who had not clomb these passes. 

The natural dreariness of this lake, made yet 
more melancholy by the memories which its name 
carrier, was hightened to us by the wind which 
howled over its surface and the clouds which pelt- 
ed it with rain. Crossing the summit, we soon be- 
gan the descent. It became rapidly so steep that 
it was prudent todismount. The vast mountain- 
side had been worn smooth by some former gla- 
cier. The erasion was as distinct as if bat yes- 
terday the ice had left it. 

The bare rock was polished smoeth. It was 
in places scooped and channeled with long 
creases, where rocks imbedded th the glacier had 
ground their way under the enormous pressure. 
For miles on either hand, up, down, right and left, 
there was the same vast mountain-side pelished 
smooth. Shrubs had got hold in crevices, some 
spots of turf there were ; but the general impres- 
sion left was that of a polished mountain-side. 
The rains were drenching us, and poured their 
streams in brooks over the rocks. Abandoning all 
umbrella relief, we seized our Alpenstock more 
firmly, plunged downward, cutting off wherever 
we dared the circuitous zigzag by a short cut, and 
soon came safe and seund te the bottom, and to 
the hotel. Already a score had collected there. 
Soon the ladies whom we leftat Furca appeared, 
as merry and chatty as if they had been larks 
wet from nestling in a clover-field. The hotel is 
the only house in this inhospitable and drear spot. 
Soon the goats came home. It was no small euri- 
esity to see between one and two hundred goats 
come by in alarge flock, going to be milked! We 
went down into the basement of the hotel to see 
cheese made. ‘ 

How bright was the next morning, and how 
bright were we! There stood up the enow moun- 
tains in their eternal solitude! The rain seemed 
to bave been snow upon their head, and they shone 
with surprising radianee. Leaving our horses to 
ecme after us, we went merr ly down the course 
ef the Aar, which rises in the glaciers near the 
Grimsel. Of course it reared. All Swiss rivers 
do. It roared in our ears all day long, lashed the 
tocks, formed cascades and falls in countless num- 
bers, and at Handeck it forms a gloomy cataract, 
falling down into a deep rock-pent gorge with a 
sound as if a hundred thousand bulls ef Bashan 
were rushing down, each bellowing at his loudest, 
and all hideous. I shuddered and turned away from 
the stormy, murky pit and the noises of torment! 
At length we drew near to valleys. At Myringen 
the fields look level. Coming from the gorge and 
mountain, the novelty and pleasure of level fields 
and grain and grass was as great as when from 
them we first entered the mountains. Soon we 
were at Brientz, on the lake of the samename, and 
at seven o’clock on Saturday evening we were at 
our quarters at Interlachen, having had a charm- 
ing evening sail along the lake. 





Mackere.vitte ATTACKED IN THE Rear.—A move- 
ment is in progress for the accommodation of Con- 
gregational worshipers up town, on the eastern side. 
The lovers of a manly and earnest pulpit will be glad 
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oughgoing, live mar, Rev. Erastus Seymour, formerly 
from Wisconsin, to take charge of the enterprise. 
Services were held last Sabbath in the hall corner of 
Fifty-second street and Thirdavenue. Itis designed 
to commence regular services, together with a Sab- 
bath-school, in that locality by the Ist of October. 


DR. PAYSON IN THE PULPIT. 


BY REV. GEORGE SHEPARD, D.D. 





Dr. Payson stands unquestionably at the head 
of preacheys in Maine, possibly in New England, 
since the opening of the present century. It is 
remarkable how very strongly was made the im- 
pression of his ability upon his constant hearers. 
All of them, doubtless, would adopt the language 
of one in saying, “His eonstant hearers, who 
are to be censidered the only competent judges in 
this matter, have never been willing to admit that 
he had any equal as a preacher. In this opinion, 
they are unanimous and immovable.” 

On the minds of those—his constant hearers 
who still survive—he is elearly daguerreotyped as 
he steod forty years ago in a Pertland pulpit ; and 
there are many who are ready to answer any 
question concerning him, even to the minutest 
description. Dr. Payson was never an imposing 
man—of lordly appearance—in the pulpit, as Dr. 
Griffin was. There was but little in his person 
or manner to excite expectation—nothing forward, 
assuming, as one confident he could do a “ great 
thing.” A keenly detective looker at him would 
see @ Very serious man, seemingly reluetant to 
appear; and yet he must, because he hed in his 
soul a great matter to say tothe peeple. Those 
drawm by his fame as a preacher to hear him, 
were doubtless often disappointed as their first 
glance fell upon the one that was to entertain 
them ; for there was nothing there buta very ham- 
ble sort of a man, the opposite of all display or pre- 
tense. He had no manner, other than the most 
natural, earnest, straightforward way imaginable, 
of uttering his sentiments. He had an indescrib- 
able modulation or quality of voice, as if impreg- 
nated with passion; a temper or quality that 
found its way direct to the hearts of the hearers ; 
proving his own maxim in his own case, “ that 
the voice is one half in a minister.” He was uni- 
formly very rapid in the delivery ; and yet dis 
tinet and emphatic. What is unusual, he was 
more rapid in his written than in his unwritten 
sermons: though in the latter there was no fal- 
tering or tripping ; every word came when want- 
ed—the right werd in the right place. He had 
the power ef producing the off-hand, in beauty 
and completeness, almost without a parallel. It 
was his rule to preach half the time extempo- 
raneously—the unwritten sermons being uni- 
fermly some ten minutes shorter than the written. 
This is very unusual fact, as the spread and 
bloat come naturally m the off-hand. There was 
also this singularity in the ease of Dr. Pay- 
son—that whilst he was often surcharged with 
feeling, a volume of it ever welling up from the 
depth, and it spread itself over the face, looked 
out at the eye, trembled in the voice, yet it 
never broke forth in any gesture. In the mat. 
ter of action, there was nothing save the occasion- 
al raising of the forefinger ; which motion, says 
an eye-witness, comprised the sum total of his 
gesticulation in the pulpit. If it is asked, How 
could there have been the power that is reported 
of him in connection with this utter restriction of 
the rhetorical art? we can only say—It was Pay- 
son that was preaching, net Griffin. It was all 
in keeping with his spirit and character. A per- 
fect simplicity and naturalness marked him in 
everything. Through to the end, he kept himse'f 
free from all the preaching tones. He neverspake 
as a minister ;—he always spake as a man. He 
used so entirely his natural tones in prayer, that 
the first feeling was, He is too familiar: he is nut 
sufficiently reverent. But whoever went with 
him a few moments in prayer, found himself 
taken awfully near “the throne.” Those who 
heard Dr. Payson pray, as a part of the Sabbath 
service, were more than satisfied that, in his case, 
there was no restriction of a book; that he had 
the liberty to pray and pour out the fullness of 
his own intense and laboring heart; disgorging, 
as he could, its burdens of desire. Those prayers 
often excited wonder; and copies of them were 
sometimes asked for by those who supposed them 
thoroughly meditated and even written down. 
They are remembered by all as strangely helping 
the effect of the preaching. They gave authority 
and -right to the preaching—even awakened 
strongly the curiesity te know how the man, so 
remarkable in his address to God, will speak to 
the people. 

Wf asked to name the main secret of Dr. Payson’s 
power in preaching, one thing would be his pas- 
sion fer preaching, and especially his gift or fac- 
uliy ef the impassioned in preaching. His heart 
and seal were ever full of the holy fire, and his 
words were charged and impregnated with the 
same. It was a single object he lived and spoke 
for—the saving ef men’s souls. For the gaining 
of this end there was a zeal which literally ate 
him up—a passion which burned till it consumed 
him. The topics he brought into the pulpit were 
these suggested by this passion to gain souls. It 
prompted him to elect the mest searching, rousing, 
penetrative truths ; those bearing the closest rela- 
lation to the conscienee and the sensibilities. 

To aclerieal brother invited to address his people, 
and who asked with what shape and temper of 
blade he should come te them, he said: “Come 
to them with a broad-ax.” Dr. Payson was 
most at home in the hewing work, and he believed 
that more good was likely to be done by the se- 
vere processes and strokes than by the gentle 
persuasives. His theory was, that the people 
-needed rather te be convieted than comforted. 
Hence the large quantity in his preaching of 
close, incisive application. In this part he seemed 
to lay hold of the people, and laber to pull them 
out of the fire. Whatever we may say of this in- 
tensity and persistence of appeal in the hands of 
Intny men, with Dr. Payson it had power, be- 
cause his character and life infixed the conviction 
in all breasts, that im his case it proceeded from 
an irrepressible desire or passion for the seizure 
and rescue of souls. Hardened men felt him be- 
cause they knew him to be sincere. 

Let no one think of Dr. Passon as a rnde man 
in the pulpit ;—as one given to extravaganees and 
marred by excrescences. With all his warmth, 
persistence, concentration, éverything was in due 
proportion—constituting a singular harmony and 
completeness of parts and structure. Everything 
pertaining to him conspired in the one great 
effect. F 

His style, in writing and speaking, came near 
te being a model for the pulpit. He threw the 
most delicate touches in connection with the 
roughest assailments. Beautiful flowers are seen 
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witnessed a rich p vein or tinge; also pas- 
sages of as fine rh as our language is capable 
of. 

Then, there was imparted all thrépgh a lifelike 
character by his prolific imagination, and the 
most effegtive i of presentation were 
gained by his ai stores of illustration ; 
then, further, the presiajon—the graphic accur- 
acy, reached threagh his almost unparalleled 
experience—these. may be set down as Payson’s 
characteristics ; to a great extent the secret ef his 
power. By means of these he grappled his hear- 
ers ; he took them captive ; he held them ; he drew 
them to himself. Theugh they hated what they 
heard, they would be eager to hear more ; though 
they went angry away, they would be sure to 
come back again. Thus were they brought by 
the preaching, the prayers, the piety of this man, 
at times, in thronging eompanies to Christ. 

The like sort of a man coming before the people 
in the same spirit and modes—would he be a 
power now?’ Wethink he would. Certainly we 
should bring no hazard to the churches by effec- 
tually praying for the appearing ef such. 





“ Brnoxp, I have refined thee, but not with silver.” —Isa1au 
xiviii. 10. 


Net with silver, not with gold, 
Every gift of every mine, 

Multiplied a thousandfold, 
Doth our God the soul refine. 


Not from broad and fertile fields, 
Nor from any form of wealth 

That Earth’s face or bosom yields, 
Comes “ the goul’s eternal health.” 


But “ true riches” come from toil 
Of the muscles or the mind, 
Ard, by culture of the soil, 
Or the soul, is man refined. 


With the chastening power of pain, 
Tossings on @ sleepless bed, 

Cares that gnaw upon the brain, 
Bleeding heart and throbbing head ; 


With our sorrows for the past, 
With our fears of coming ill, 

That their forward shadows cast 
On our pathway dark and chill ; 


With the discipline of/ears, 
Over loved and lost ones shed, 

With our loves of early years 
Dying out, or wholly dead ; 


With the depths of voiceless woe 

That have whelmed our hearts so mueh, 
Hopes that withered long ago 

Under Disappointment’s touch ; 


With the agonizing pang, 
Felt from Felly’s Parthian dart, 





a 
Labors lost,-and trust betrayed— 
Doth our God refme the soul. 





WAS WEBSTER A GREAT ORATOR? 
BY REV. THEODORE L, CUYLER. 


- My last letter—closed abruptly—left me sitting 
on “ Burying-hill” at Plymouth, im distant view 
of Marshfield, the home and resting-place of 
Daniel Webster. I there met with Mr. Greeley’s 
brief criticism on American eloquence in the last 
Independent ; and while heartily accepting much 
of his estimate of Mr. Webster, I beg leave 
modestly to dispute his denial of a place to Web- 
ster among the half-dozen greatest American 
orators. 

My thoughts ran back at once to the 26th of 
January, 1830, the most memorable day in the 
forensic annals of the Republic. From an early 
hour of that January morning, the great avenue 
was lined by a steady procession moving up te 
the Capitel. Before twelve e’clock the Senate 
chamber was overflowing into the rotunda, and 
men were offering bribes for a few inches of 
breathing-reom within the charmed inclosure. 

The place was worthy of the hour and of the 
combatants. It was the old Senate chamber—the 
battle-arena of the giants—the same hall which 
had once resounded to the polished eloquence of 
Rufus King, and which had echoed back the mur- 
murs of applause that greeted the farewell ad- 
dress of Henry Clay. ©n that memorable morn- 
ing, the chamber was thronged with a large por- 
tion of the eminent men whom any one thinks of 
when he thinks of American ora’ory. From the 
president’s chair lowered the portentous eye and 
cast-iron brow of John C. Calhoun. Before him 
sat Van Buren and Forsyth and Woodbury ; the 
eloquent Hayne, and the strong-minded Clayton ; 
the omnivorous Benton, who aimed to know 
everything, and the indefatigable John Quincy 
Adams, who actually sueceeded. In the seothing 
crowd that day was the gaunt skeleton form of 
Randolph of Roanoke—the eccentricity who once 
closed @ four-days’ speech by saying, “ Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry to take my seat, for 1 am just 
approaching the threshold of my subject.” The 
imperial figure of Clay, and the thoughtful face of 
Silas Wright, were alone wanting to have made 
it the most brilliant assemblage of civilians since 
the era of the Revolution. 

_ In the midst of that breathless chamber—where 
the echoes of Cel. Hayne’s silvery eloquence were 
still lingering on the air—Daniel Webster arose ! 
His triends remarked that in deference to the great 
occasion he had arrayed himself in the old Whig 
costume of Burke and Fox—the “ buff and blue.” 
An austere beauty clothed his swarthy counte- 
nenee. Within the cavernous eyes the farnace- 
fires were slowly kindling. The signal-gun of 
that memorable speech was in the well-known 
words which nearly every school-boy has re- 
hearsed on the platform. We need not quote 
them. Nor need we review all the points ef that 
colossal effort, nor tell how the constitutional 
eannonade rolled its three hours of unbroken 
thunder until the last miserable shred of “ aulli- 
fication” was shet in ribbons from the wreck. 
Nor need we tell how, in his Olympian wrath, the 
orator turned suddenly upon the senator from 
New Hampshire with the terrific sneer, “I employ 
no scavengere,” ard the senator ducked his bald 
head as if dodging an actual bomb-sheil. - Nor 
need we remind our readers that when Mr. Web- 
ster pronounced the magic words, “There is 
Massachusetts, behold her for yourselves; there 
is her history » the world knows it by heart; 
there is Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
and there they will remain for ever,” the sons of 
the old Bay State bowed their heads and wept 

right out like little children. Nor can we de- 
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diapasen of the closing passage—the grandest 
that ever fell from American lips— 

“Mr. President, when my eyes shall be turned 
to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious Union ; on 
states dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a 

land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 

ia fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lin- 

gering pane, rather, behold the gorgeous ensign 

of the Republic, now known and honored through- 

out the earth, still full high advanced, not a stripe 

erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured— 

bearing for its motto no such miserable interroga- 

tory as, What is all this worth? but everywhere, 

spread all over in characters ef living light, blaz- 

ing om all its ample folds, as they float over the 

sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 

every true American heart—Liberty and Union, 
now end for ever, one and inseparable !” 

It is no wonder that the New England men that 
day strode the avenue with the port of conquer- 
ors—it is no wonder that the whole land opened 
their hearts to it as the most majestic utterance of 
the American Union’s organic vitalizing principles. 
That Daniel Webster on that occasion—or on no 
other oecasion—spoke with the magnetic witchery 
of Henry Clay, or the fascinating fluency of Pres- 
ton, or the silvery grace of Phillips, we admit. But 
his delivery that day was magnificent; and the 
man who achieved, even on one occasion, the 
grandest oratorical triumph ever known in our 
land, cannot fairly be denied his place among 
America’s foremost orators. 

“ Mr. Webster,” said a friend of ours once to the 
Great Expounder, “which of yeur own produc- 
tions do you place first?” He replied, “ My friend 
Mr. Everett prefers my speech on Gen. Jackson’s 
protest. The mass of my countrymen probably 
prefer my reply to Col. Hayne. But I prefer the 
first speech I ever made at Plymouth Rock.” Per- 
haps the great statesman was right. That speech 
is so glerious a defense of liderty as the boon and 
right ef every human being that I am almost ready 
to forget the final apostasy of the giant, and to 
bury up the memory of the atrocious “ Seventh of 
March”. speech im yonder grave to which it has- 
tened its author. In these days of our dear coun- 
try’s fiery purification, when te the thrilling music 
of falling chains the Republic is marching up to 
her destiny, it must be confessed that Daniel 
Webster never s so strong and never £0 glori- 
ous as when he stood forth as the champion of 
Freevom on Plymouth Rock. 





OUR COUNTRY AND HER FOES. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Our country is at war—involved in a bloody, 
desperate, desolating struggle for her very exist- 
ence. Her immediate foes are from her own 
heugehold. They assailed her without prevoca- 
tion and without warning ; they captured (through 
the traitorous cennivance of its leaders) her princi- 
pal army, with all ite arms and muni'‘ions, before 
_mear approach ef hostilities. 

y robbed her ef fortresses, armories, arsenals, 
mints, custom-houses, sub-treasuries, post-offices, 
eic., ete., by collusion with their confederates who 
had charge of them severally,and finally bombarded 
into surrender a fortress bravely held by a loyal 
commander. That done, they rushed upon her 
capital, threatening to possess it within a month. 
They treacherously attacked and slaughtered her 
Militia hurrying to its defense, and then burat the 
railroad bridges and severed the telegraph wires 
of a loyal State in order to isolate that capital and 
compel its surrender to their arms, whereby the 
President, Cabinet, the entire persone'le of the 
Administration, and large supplies of ordnance, 
arms, and munitions, would have fallen into their 
hands. Never before was a Government of eighty 
years’ standing suddenly assailed by so gigantic 
and so foul a rebellion. 

That Rebellion had jusi one impulse, one bond 
of cohesion—Devotion to Human Slavery. It did 
not desire Disunion per se—it desired enly that 
Slavery should be still further diffused, still more 
impregnably fortified, still more indefinitely per- 
petuated. This end, and this only, reconciled the 
slaveholders and their white parasites to the de- 
struction of American Liberty and Nationality. 
Their love of country was overborne and stifled 
by their absorbing love of Slavery. 

That Rebellion, after two years of varied but 
generally prosperous fortune, has encountered the 
chill blasts of Adversity. Since the Ist of July 
last, it has received several staggering blows, and 
now trembles on the brink of ruin. Its armies, 





leaders and their cause. 
with alacrity and sanguine hope. They are de- 
spondent, mutinous, and tired of the strife. 


of great severities. 
collapse and prestration is at hand. 


Confederacy as an independent Power! 


battles wholly indecisive.” !!! 


tion.” 


fers death to the Union ? 

Who but C. L. Vallandigham, now Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Ohio? He has pro- 
elaimed it in a public eleetioneering address : has 
any one elee ? 

Lieut. Maury writes to The Times (London) 


that the of the Rebellion “were never 

brighter.”. This on the 17th of August! And 

here are his penne e 

B, are fg coony, dissen- 

sions the the North. is a 

sie Sea, pfeer ry eat 
co much aid ond comfort 0 the Bouth.” Pr 


“ ‘The people of the North are urged to sustain. 
the Demeeratic party as the only hope of reunion. 
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badly defeated, have lost confidence in their 
They no longer fight 


They 
desert by thousands, and are recalled te their 
standards but in part and with difficulty by dint 


In every quarter, the hour of 


In this juncture, Matthew F. Maury, a conspic- 
uous ingrate and traitor, addresses the European 
public in a letter designed te prove the Confeder- 
acy invincible! while a considerable number of 
British merchants, clergymen, etc., memorialize 
heir nation in favor of the recognition of that 


With the results of Gettysburg, Helena, Vicks- 
burg, and Pert Hudson, the retreat of the armies 
of Lee, Bragg, Johnston, and Price, in immediate 
eontemplation, they inveigh against“ the frightful 
and vain slaughter of myriads of human beings in 


They magisterially pronounce Disunion an 
accomplished result, decide that our struggle must 
inevitably be futile, and appeal to “the vouched- 
Sor fact that every man and woman of the South 
will die rather than submit to Lincoln’s domina- 


Who is the voucher for this most amazing state- 
ment, which Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, so emphatically re- 
fute? Who tells Europe that heroic, martyred, 
at laat liberated East Tennessee unanimously pre- 












peals. Seymoursolemnly protested that he weuld 
never consent to disunion. Yet his election was 
immediately hailed by Lord Lyons, in his dispatch 
from this city to Earl Russell, as a proof that the 
North was ready te give up the struggle and consent 
todisunion. Every Democratic triumph in the loy- 
al States has thus been interpreted by the Rebels 
and by their sympathizers in Europe. Every one 
of them has been joyously hailed by all our ceun- 
try’s enemies as another nail in the coffin of the 
Unien. Lieut. Maury greets the Copperheads as 
a “peace party,” in his sense of peace; exults 
over “the embarrassments with which that party 
ean surround Mr. Lincoln ;” and claims all their 
“ peace” machinations as “so much aid and com- 
fort to the South”—that is, the Rebels. Is he de- 
ceived? He certainly ought not to be, for he was 
long the intimate and cenfidant of these whose 
aid he thus rejoices in. 

II. But let us follow him as he proceeds to 
glance at “the riots in New York, the conduct of 
the Pennsylvanians during Lee’s invasion of their 
State, the organized resistance to the war in 
Iowa,” etc., and thus dilates : 


“* New York is threate armed resistance tothe Federal 
Government. New York is becoming the champion of 
states’ rights in the North and to that extent 1s taking South- 
ern ground. Mr. Lincoln has not only judged it expedient 
to unmuzzle the press in New York, and deemed it prudent 
to give vent to free speech there, but be is evidently afraid 
to enforce the conscription in the ‘Empire State.’ The 
Conscription Act itself, moreover, seems to be so abortive 
throughout Yankee-land nerally, that he cannot now 
muster forces enough to ‘ollow up his July successes,” ¢tec., 


Here the demonstrations of Seymour and his 
“friends” against the Draft are all scored up as 
so much Confederate capital. The battles in July 
went against the rebels—so much Maury is ob- 
liged to confess: but then see what Seymour & 
Co.—“to that extent, taking Southern ground”— 
have done for treason under the banner of State 
Rights! They have stopped the Conscription ; 
and so Meade, Burnside, Rosecrans, Grant, Banks, 
and Gillmore are at the end of their chains! 
They cannot follow up their July successes for 
want of the re-enforcements of which Seymour & 
Co., by taking, “to that extent, Southern ground,” 
have deprived them. 

III. But the ex-Lieut. has a still farther and 
more decisive offset to the National victories in 
July. Hear him! 

“Vallandigham waits and watches over the border, 


led ged—if elected Governor of the State of Ohw—to it 
reeinet Lines z ge for Peace. Whit the 


That Vallandigham is for “ Peace” of the Rebel 
stripe is not questionable; but where is his 
“ pledge” to “array” Ohio, should he be chosen 
her Governor, “against Lincoln and the War?” 
This is a grave allegation. Mr. V.,as Governor 
of Ohio, would have no constitutional or rightful 
power to “array” his State against the National 
authority. His duties lie in quite another field— 
his oath binds him to sustain the Federal Govern- 
ment in the discharge of its legitimate duties, net 
to resist it and aid these intent on its overthrow. 
Vallandigham is lately returned from Dixie—let 
the whose suffrages he seeks know what 
al ‘he has made to the deadly foes of the 

p¥blic ere their suffrages shall have been ir- 
revocably cast! 

—There is very much more in Lieut. Maury’s 
letter of like tenor with the above cxtracts, but 
enough. I only seek to make plain the fact that 
the Pro-Slavery Democracy of the North are 
habitually counted on as allies and fellow-workers 
by the Rebels of the South. These even offset 
their own undeniable defeats by Democratic tri- 
umphs achieved or hoped for, and balance the 
surrender of Vicksburg and the defeat ef Lee’s 
invasion by the demenstrations of Seymour and 
the more decided treason confidently expected from 
Vallandigham. And thus the spirits of the Rebels 
are upheld, and the sorely shaken confidence of 
their European backers reanimated. 

Young Men of this great Republic! these in- 
trigues and conspirings against the unity, the 
vitality of your country, are destined to succeed 
or (as I fervently trust) to fail; and in either 
ease the brand which History must affix to 
their authors and promoters will far exceed that of 
Cain in its broad and ineffaceable ignominy. Be 
sure that no part of it attaches to you, so that 
your children’s children may proudly exult that, 
in the hour of her supreme agony and peril, you 
were emphatically loyal and devoted to the Union 
of your fathers and the inalienable Rights of Man! 
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A LETTER FROM MISSOURI. 


We have received an interesting letter from 
@ gentleman in Missouri, who tells us that we 
must not print his name and post-office address, be- 
cause his life would not be safe if the fact of his 
writing such a letter should be known. Referring 
to a paragraph in The Independent upon the opera- 
tion of the Gamble-Henderson-Blair-Quantrell 
policy in Missouri, our correspondent says : 


“ T have seen the inclosed in your paper of Aug. 
13, and as I am in as good a position to gauge of its 
truth as any one can be, I affirm by all that is holy 
that no four sentences could be framed that could 
more justly and truly define the position of Mis- 
souri. To show the change that has come over the 
people since the terrible mistake of the President 
in throwing his influence with the party of Gamble, 
I will state that in April last the value of slave 
property was down to so low an ebb that it was not 
worth catching. Ona fine morning in that month 
all the c.tizens argund here were enjoying @ mutual 
laugh at a stampede of negroes which had taken 
place the night previous, Some 80 or 100 had. 
decamped, not taking with them ear-rings of gold, 
as did the children of Israel of old, but (in moderm 
parlance) much plunder. So natural a cireum- 
stance was thought a good joke. The exempts 
from losses were so few, and the sufferers so many, 
that they coneluded to laugh it off, and so they did, 
although they might have easily recaptured them 
all. Seat 
“ [The consequence of that change of policy which 
placed Schofield in command of the state is, our cor- 
respondent says, that] the whole military system 
feels the pro-slavery influence down to the elec- 
tion of captain of a company in the enrolled militia 
of the state. While the United States pay ‘them 
and give them rations, the poor, panting fugitive is 
now hunted from our forts and from beneath our 
fleg. Another natura] development occasioned by 
this miserable mistake of the President is the great 
increase of rebels in the guise of bushwhackers. 
No county, I positively state, is more firmly held 
by the rebels than are the counties of Jackson, 
Saline, Johnson, and Lafayette of this state. The 
forts are held by Union, so-called, commanders, not 
one of whom can take their command out to chas- 
tise rebels six miles from them without danger of 
losing their posts. Of course no Union man oan 
live in these counties.” 


The writer concludes, however, that the prospects 
for emancipation and progress are good, in spite of 
adverse influences. Sinee he wrote, the Lawrence 
massacre. h@y both frightfully concertrated the, 
proof of the tendency of the “‘ conservative” policy, 
and added. overwhelming streagth to the 
abolitionist influences against which it was aimed. 


We would call attention to the advertisement in 
another column of Miss Nourse’s Family and Day 
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